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Secretary, Wm. C. Ludders, % Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland, 
Oregon 

Philadelphia. Benjamin Franklin 

Council of Profit Sharing Industries. Fall Meeting. Secretary, Headquarters, 
First National Tower, Arkon, Ohio 

Detroit. Sheraton-Cadillac 


National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Editor to Keader:- 


A vacaTIon is either a stimulant or a 
soporific. Mine was the former this year. It 
jazzed me up and drew me out of my regular 
rut. As usual we went to Rockport, Mass- 
achusetts where we enjoyed the seashore, 
the rocks, the salt air and the water. We 
sailed in our Star boat, also as usual. To 
those who know the Star no description is 
necessary. To landlubbers it is a 23 foot 
decked-over, narrow-waisted, racing ma- 
chine, with 32 feet of mast extending above 
the deck—which means it carries a lot of 
sail! All sailors are slightly peculiar but 
Star enthusiasts are strictly screwballs. Al- 
though my wife and I have only been sailing 
for six years we are virulent cases. 

Small sailboat racing is highly com- 
petitive and like any competitive game is 
one in which many a lesson is learned, often 
the hard and painful way. I learned several 
in the process of a round robin competing 
against three of the best skippers at Rock- 
port. We took turns sailing each others 
boats and in the fourth race each took his 
own. I need give no detailed explanation of 
my sailing prowess; you will ‘know all” 
when I tell you that my boat made the best 
showing and I made the poorest skipper 
showing! It was an education and a salutary 
experience. 

My racing this year was complicated 
by the fact that I rested my hand too long 
on a gear wheel with the result that it got 
mixed up in tie meshing pinion. I have 
had to nurse a chewed-up finger all summer 
as a result; which however is no alibi. 

In every race you learn something; 
exactly how to distribute your weight, how 
close to trim in the mainsail, what curve to 
impart to the mast—and a million other de- 
tails each one of which bears on a successful 
race. 

One of the things you learn when sail- 


ing, especially in a light breeze, is that 
when the boat is going well don’t change 
things. In very light air a moving boat is 
easily disturbed. By jumping around care- 
lessly you can spill the wind out of the sail 
and kill your headway. Once you've lost it 
you will find it very difficult to pick up 
enough breeze to get going again. Many 
things in life are like that. When you have 
yourself moving smoothly on your life 
course don't be in too big a hurry to desert 
that course or to make a radical change in 
what you're doing. 

Life is like that, too. I recommend sail- 
boat racing to those who want to get the 
most out of life. If you can’t afford a large 
boat get a small one. The rewards are the 
same. 


My Assistant Epitor anp I are look- 
ing forward to some interesting and stimu- 
lating conferences during the coming fall 
and winter. By the time you read this we 
will have had two days at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. At the end of October we will be on 
the Pacific Coast. The main attraction is to 
take part in the annual Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Association Conference, to be 
held this year in Victoria, B. C. We shall 
take advantage of the opportunity to circle 
through Seattle, San Francisco and perhaps 
Los Angeles and shall hope on those rounds 
to meet many of our old friends and to make 
some new ones. 


LIBRARIES FIND IT INCREASINGLY DIFFI- 
cuLT to provide space for the flood of 
publications which hit them from all 
quarters. PersoNNEL JouRNAL has entered 
into an arrangement with University Micro- 
films of Ann Arbor, Michigan, to make 
available to Libraries each issue of Person- 
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NEL JourNAL in microfilm form. At the 
price of binding a single volume the entire 
issue can be placed on microfilm. Under this 
plan the Library keeps the printed issues 
unbound for two or three years for in- 
dividual circulation. When they begin to 
wear out or aren't called for frequently they 
are destroyed and the microfilm substituted. 
Sales of this microfilm are restricted to those 
subscribing to the paper edition and the 
film copy is only distributed at the end of 
the volume year. The film is a positive and 
comes on a metal reel suitably labeled. 


New ENGLAND Is PLAGUED with the 
problem of competing with the South where 
labor costs are lower and unionization is 
less common. Any New England company 
therefore which meets and surpasses this 
difficult competition attracts a good deal 
of attention in that part of the world. While 
we were in Massachusetts this summer I 
read an interesting story in one of the Bos- 
ton papers—the Herald, I think—written 
by Joseph E. Garland. It tells the story of 
the Hartnett Tanning Company in Ayer. 
Last year the average earnings of all em- 
ployees, including a semi-annual profit 
sharing distribution, were $2.04 per hour. 
This is 15% above the average earnings of 
those Massachusetts leather workers who 
are represented by the Independent Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union. The 
author of the story reports that the success 
of the company in keeping earnings high 
and costs low has been a combination of 
three factors: widespread use of piece work 
and other cost cutting devices; a profit shar- 
ing plan; and the strong financial and mer- 
chandising backing of its parent company. 
Freedom from union restrictions has been 
an element, it is said, in enabling the com- 
pany to introduce many kinds of cost cut- 
ting plans. The high average wages show 
that these economies have not been achieved 
at the expense of the workers. Other tan- 
neries with unionized labor say that they 
could equal Hartnett’s record, even without 


the profit sharing, if they were free of union 
restrictions and had equally strong financial 
and merchandising backing. 

EVALUATION OF EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 
is getting to be all the rage. It is interesting 
to see everybody try to ‘‘get in the act’’. 
It is a little disconcerting, though, to see 
how many ‘‘experts’’ there are in this field. 
Until recently there was only one important 
company with salary standards for all ex- 
ecutives (except a half-dozen at the top of 
the company). I refer to General Foods 
Corporation, which has had an executive 
salary evaluation plan since 1946. Any plan 
which gets very far from ranking the jobs 
by comparison with one another is in dan- 
ger of getting so complicated that it will 
not be understood or accepted and perhaps 
also will be dangerously inaccurate. It is of 
course desirable to look at the job from 
more than one standpoint. In my own ex- 
perience it is easiest, most understandable, 
and most successful if executive jobs are ex- 
amined for three things: 1. What you must 
know to do the job, 2. What you do with 
that knowledge, where there is freedom of 
choice, and 3. The cost of failure to do your 
job right. 

EMPLOYMENT REFERENCES have long 
been a troublesome problem. A letter has 
come recently from Earl P. Johnson, the 
President of the Pacific Northwest Manage- 
ment Association and who is Assistant Per- 
sonnel Manager for the leading department 
store in Seattle, Frederick and Nelson. The 
letter covers the subject so well and is so 
clearly written that I reproduce it here, in 
hopes that readers will have something to 
say on the problem which Mr. Johnson 
presents. 


For quite some time we have been developing an in- 
creasing interest ig the use and value of employment refer- 
ences. This interest is sharpened by the fact that there is such 
a wide divergence of opinion among personnel people with 
regard to this subject. 

In general, most employers follow the pattern of re- 
questing both employment and personal references. Questions 
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range all of the way from a simple verification of employment 
dates to very elaborate questionnaires which would tax a 
psychiatrist who had worked with the applicant over a period 
of years. 

In several of the government agencies, written requests 
are not used, but, rather, special investigators are employed 
to contact the individual references to secure the desired in- 
formation. In such instances it is generally assumed by the 
investigator that full and complete information will be made 
available to him. On the other side of the ledger, most of the 
government agencies have quite specific restrictions on the 
issuance of reference material. 

During the past few years there has been more and 
more concern, on the part of legal staffs of companies, over 
the potential liabilities in the practice of issuing written ref- 
erences, especially of a derogatory nature. Certain compa- 
nies have forbidden their personnel directors to give out any 
other information than a verification of employment dates. 

It would seem right that personnel men ‘‘sharpen up” 
the handling of this problem and develop a more sound code 
of ethics in the profession. 

We know that we often continue to perform functions 
in a certain way just because we have always done it that 
way. We believe that this is an instance of where many per- 
sonnel men secure the information because they think the 
management wants it, but they have not given very much 
thought to what they do with the information when they 
get it. Also, oftentimes the reliability of the information is 
very much in question. 

We would like to see this subject ‘‘thrown out"’ to 
the readers for discussion and suggestions, with the thought 
that out of this we may be able to develop some more-sound 
procedures. 


The March 1948 issue of PersonNEL 
Journat contained an article titled ‘‘Check- 
ing the Applicant's References’’. This was 
by Charles W. Books, Personnel Officer of 
the Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia. It describes a simple 
card form which is still being used four 
years later. This first report on this method 
showed that 88% of all inquiries were re- 
turned. 

‘““Have you any Communists in your 
organization’’ is the essence of another 
question propounded by Mr. Johnson on 
behalf of the PNPM Association. He says 


Some of the members of our Chapter have been dis- 
cussing the question: ‘What is the proper personnel proce- 
dure to follow when one is confronted with positive proof 
that one of the employees of your company is a ‘‘hard core"’ 
Communist?’ We find that varying practices are being fol- 
lowed. The practices vary all of the way from immediate 
termination to ignoring the fact. Some companies abide by 
the instructions of the proper government agency, depending 
upon them to determine the dangers involved. 


No doubt many of the readers of PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL have faced, and are presently facing, this problem 
and have something to contribute toward the answers. We 
would like to have the benefit of their experiences, so that 
we will be able to be in a very strong position to make sound 
recommendations to our managements when and if we must 
deal with the problem. 

We shall appreciate any suggestions which any of the 
contributors or readers would care to make. 


General Electric recently issued a de- 
tailed statement on the Communist prob- 
lem. I don’t have a copy before me but it 
was issued from the Department of Em- 
ployee and Plant Community Relations 
which is headed by Mr. L. R. Boulware, 
Vice President. His office is at 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22. This statement 
was as I recall, made formally before a com- 
mittee of the Congress. 


In the February issue I stuck my neck 
way, way out! I began by saying ‘The 
function of research in personnel continues 
to develop in industry....I have tried 
without success to induce the American 
Management Association . . . to recognize 
this emerging function by giving it some 
organized attention... ."’ 

A few days after the appearance of this 
issue of the Journal I received a letter from 
Jim Rice who is Administrative Vice Pres- 
ident of AMA, as everyone knows. Jim 
quite properly took exception to my state- 
ment. I shall quote extracts from his letter. 
After mentioning my remark he says... 
“you should know that the Association has 
sponsored quite successfully . . . a series of 
seminars on Industrial Relations Research 

"". “May I also point out that like 
many other management functions, indus- 
trial relations research has existed without 
being dignified with a formalized title for 
many years, and its fruits have regularly 
over the years been presented at and been 
the substance of many AMA conferences."’ 

Jim’s comment is entirely accurate. 
My error was in not being clear about what 
I meant by ‘‘research.’’ I went on in my 
article to discuss it in detail but I can better 
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explain what I meant by quoting from some 
comments I made in the October 1949 issue 
of the Personne JourNaL under the head- 
ing ‘‘Personnel Research’’. 


Webster says that research is ‘‘r. Diligent protracted 
inquiry, and 2. Specifically, in science, a systematic investiga- 
tion of some phenomenon . . . by the experimental method.’ 
Research, therefore, is any “‘diligent protracted inquiry."’ It 
does not have to be in the fourth dimension, or ‘‘scientific’’, 
or indeed anything vaguely abstract, as some people seem to 
think. A systematic study of the provisions of a group of 
labor contracts so as to be able to make a general report on 
the nature of such instruments, may be properly called a piece 
of research. So also is an analysis of the validity of an em- 
ployment test, or its capacity to predict in advance of hiring 
which applicants will be most successful at a given task. 
Much research will depend on ‘‘the experimental method,"’ 
referred to by Webster. 

J. P. Guilford in his book ‘General Psychology’’ says 
of the experimental method ‘This is the scientific method 
par excellence. Briefly, it means the observation of facts under 
controlled conditions. Suppose we were to take seriously the 
assertions of the character-analyst concerning the differences 
between personalities of blonds and brunets. (That blonds 
are more aggressive than brunets..) How should one proceed to 
test this hypothesis? One could take notebook and pencil in 
hand and set out to find distinct blonds and brunets. When 
either type were found one could determine whether the 
individual had the traits demanded by the hypothesis. To 
insure a generous sample of both blonds and brunets, one 
could continue the search until two hundred specimens of 
each class were assembled. The proportion of the blonds who 
were aggressive could be tallied, and also the proportion of 
the brunets, to see whether there was a significance difference. 

“But we still haven't a good scientific experiment. 
Suppose, by chance, the investigator of this problem collected 
mostly males among his blond group and mostly females 
among his brunet group. Suppose, as is often true, the average 
male is more aggressive than the average female. It would 
therefore appear that blonds are more aggressive than 
brunets, which looks like a verification of the hypothesis. 
The trouble is that the factor of sex difference is not con- 
trolled, or held constant. The factor of age should also be 
controlled, lest one group have a higher average age than 
the other. Besides possible differences in sex and age, there 
might also be differences in education, occupation, social 
status, or in economic level between the two groups. Before 
we can draw conclusions that are beyond contradiction about 
personality traits associated naturally with dark or light 
hair and skin, we must have two groups of individuals who 
differ, if possible, only in the one respect, and in the trai¢s 
that may follow from it." 

This is an excellent description of ‘‘the experimental 
method" referred to by Webster. And this is the method that 
must be followed in most personnel research if useful results 
are to be achieved. 


The point I wanted to make, and 
which I did not at all do, was the desirabil- 
ity of more research in what might be 
called the quantitative method, or the ex- 


perimental method as it is referred to in the 
quotation immediately preceding. The dif- 
ference is that one kind of research, though 
it is properly regarded as ‘‘diligent pro- 
tracted inquiry’’, is still non-quantitative. 
The results are still largely estimates or 
judgments, not subject to specific quantita- 
tive expression. When the experimental 
method is used, however, the process is one 
of specific measurement. In employment it 
is not enough to depend upon the judgments 
of interviewers, however skillful. Many 
characteristics of human beings can be 
measured. These measurements while not 
exact can be made within known limits of 
error, and it therefore becomes quite prac- 
tical to minimize improper selection, at 
least on the basis of those variables which 
can be so measured. 

Another way of stating my point is to 
ask if it is not reasonable that we should 
measure anything which can be measured 
rather than leaving it to judgment or esti- 
mate. As a result of research in the testing 
of college applicants we now know that it 
is possible to state the chances of success or 
failure of freshmen students of college. This 
is not done merely by intelligence tests. 
Other measures include such things as evi- 
dence of willingness to work. 

One of the best contributions to indus- 
trial relations—or personnel—research made 
by the American Management Association 
has been a series of progress reports which 
have appeared from time to time in their 
bi-monthly publication ‘‘Personnel’’. Much 
of the material reported could be properly 
called research by the ‘‘experimental 
method”’. 

In conclusion my apologies to Jim 
Rice for a totally inaccurate statement. I 
hope however that my explanation will 
stimulate greater interest in quantitative 
personnel research. 


fu Hag, 





From its founding this company has upheld the 
ideal of treating each employee as an individual. 
Also every means is used to keep him informed 
of the company and its problems. This concern 
with human relationships seems to have helped 
to prevent strikes and keep production up. 


Faith 1n Men 


By WiLi1aM VERITY 
Personnel Advisor, Armco Steel Corporation, Ashland, Kentucky 


URING the same year, 1900, that Andrew Carnegie and J. P. Morgan put to- 
gether the great steel colossus, U. S. Steel Corporation, another steel com- 
pany was founded. Instead of the thriving steel centers of Pittsburgh or Chi- 

cago, this company was started in Middletown, Ohio. 

Unlike Pittsburgh, Middletown was distant to the coal fields. Unlike Chicago, 
Middletown was not accessible to Great Lakes’ iron ore boats. There were no great 
rivers or railroads for transportation purposes. Instead, there was one railroad and 
the Erie Canal. There were few if any skilled steel workers in Middletown, Ohio. 

The new little company had: 35 stockholders, 350 employees and $350,000 in 
capital. In that first year of 1900, sales barely reached a million dollars. The original 
capital was spent. More capital money had to be raised at once. 

Today, this. company, Armco Steel Corporation, is one of America’s great in- 
dustrial giants. There are 50,000 stockholders, 30,000 employees, annual sales of 
well over $500,000,000. Armco produces 5,000,000 ingot tons of steel per year in 
plants throughout the country, operates 45 fabricating plants and sells its products 
in every civilized country of the world. 


A Successrut Company 


Why has this company succeeded? With such an inauspicious start, why and 
how did this small outfit survive the stiff competition of the larger steel combines? 
First, the Company has grown because it is a true example of free enterprise at 
work. It is a typical American success story. Armco grew because its roots were in 
the fertile soil of an economic system that was dynamic, courageous and expanding. 

But, there was another very important reason. The Founders of the Company 
had, at the very start, an ideal. They recognized that their many disadvantages 
could be surmounted only if the individual employees had at heart the interest of 
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the Company and its problems. Only through such understanding and mutual effort 
could the Company possibly survive. 

This ideal was translated into reality by the Founders putting their faith in 
their employees. They said from the start that they must put their faith in men, in 
each human individual who worked for Armco. At the ground breaking ceremonies 
in Middletown in 1900, the first President of Armco said, ‘‘If we are to progress, 
we must have a greater spirit of fairness and of consideration for the other fellow, 
his needs, his aspirations and his honest beliefs." 

That was idealistic talk for a day when so-called ‘‘Robber Barons’’ thrived. 
But the Founders of Armco meant what they said. They lived those promises. The 
present officers of the Company are following in these same sound steps, for they 
recognize that these policies have captured the hearts of its employees, customers, 
stockholders, and friends in the communities where its plants are located. 


PIONEERING 


In 1903, Armco inaugurated a collective bargaining system in the steel indus- 
try. An Employee Representation Plan was set up whereby men and management 


could discuss their mutual problems on a committee basis. 

In 1904, a Mutual Benefit Association was established. Weekly dues collected 
from each employee were matched by the Company and then pooled into a fund 
from which sickness and death benefits were drawn. This Association was the fore- 
runner of today’s social insurance programs. 

In 1917, Armco became the first steel company to establish a Group Life In- 
surance Plan. Most insurance companies were afraid to chance the hazards of the 
steel business. After Equitable learned of Armco’s comprehensive safety program, 
the first Group Life Insurance Policy in the steel industry became a reality. 


In 1919, Armco pioneered the eight-hour day. Armco inaugurated a full three- 
shift setup almost two years ahead of Carnegie-Illinois, U. S. Steel's largest sub- 


sidiary. 

In 1923, Armco revolutionized the steel industry with the first continuous rolling 
of steel. For the first time, an ingot of steel was rolled in one continuous process 
without reheating. This not only eliminated the back-breaking job on the hand 
mills, but the cost of producing steel was cut so drastically that it revolutionized 
the automobile and appliance businesses. 

In 1931, Armco pioneered a fair wage plan. This zone plan of pay was actually 
the basis of a wage plan adopted throughout the steel industry in 1947. ; 

But it was in 1919 that Armco adopted a constitution for the handling of 
Human Relationships. In that year Armco’s Board of Directors adopted a statement 
of policies for dealing with employees, customers, and stockholders. These policies, 
which are still the foundation of all activities at Armco, say in essence: To succeed 
there must be cooperation. To obtain cooperation there must be understanding. To 
have understanding you must—first, take the mystery out of business; second, keep 
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your organization informed; third, be neighborly to all in the community; fourth, 
create confidence by example of company leaders; fifth, have faith in your people. 


Tue Armco Spirit 


To epitomize all these qualifications for successful working policies, the Foun- 
ders defined an ‘* Armco Spirit’’— 

‘‘Armco Spirit is a comprehensive vital force which finds expression in the practical ap- 

plication of policies builded on a platform of Christian principles, in which selfish purpose 

has no place. 

‘‘Armco Spirit combines in proper proportion a spirit of fairness, a square deal always, 

both in theory and practice; a big broad view of every problem, cutting out all narrowness 

and littleness; a spirit of unselfishness, of loyalty, of courtesy to and consideration for the 

other fellow.” 


These words were Armco’s attempt at putting Christian ethics in business to 
work. At the heart of Christ’s teachings is his insistence on the importance of the 
individual soul. Armco translated these teachings into a true tolerance of the indi- 
vidual and consideration for the other fellow. ‘‘Seek ye first his kingdom, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”’ 

Armco and its Policies continued to grow and prosper through the Twenties 
and Thirties. Then came World War II and its after effects. A heavy war turnover 
of personnel brought many newcomers to Armco. New philosophies of Government 
here and in Britain warped the thinking of many Americans. 

Economic understanding was sorely needed. Of equal importance it seemed 
that the great truths of morality, principle, integrity and individual effort were in 
need of re-statement and re-dedication. 

Armco management had recognized the problem soon after the ending of the 
war. Free enterprise and our competitive business system was emphasized in every 
public pronouncement. Training courses were being held. Armco men and women 
were being informed, yet there was not the same understanding as of old. 

Coincident with these thoughts at Armco there was general alarm through- 
out the country. As a result many groups and associations were founded whose 
aims were the dissemination of economic truths to the American public. Many of 
these groups were extremely helpful and effective through the programs created by 
the collective brain power and resources of the various members. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Economics ror ALL 


Armco sought their help. Harding College at Searcy, Arkansas sparked many 
fine programs at Armco. Great help was also given by the American Economic 
Foundation, Notre Dame University, The Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles and others. But Armco had ideas of its own. Armco knew that 
homemade products are more often than not far more effective than purchased 
packages. 
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Taking the lead from Harding College's Freedom Forum, Armco created its 
own Freedom Forum. A down to earth discussion of the facts of business life at 
Armco was the first trial balloon. This program, entitled ‘‘ Barnyard Economics”’ 
became an immediate success with supervision and the men. Condensed versions 
of the program were given to various civic groups in Armco communities and to 
several district and national conferences. It was enthusiastically accepted every- 
where by audiences hungry for the facts and the truth. 

Plant tours were increased. Barbers, taxi drivers, service clubs, home-maker 
groups were invited to the plants. With the tour these groups saw and heard a 
condensed version of ‘* Barnyard Economics."’ 

Armco men and women were bombarded with economic information. Our 
weekly plant Newsletter continued to carry important economic facts. Information 
racks were installed at several plants. Employees could voluntarily take from the 
racks items of possible interest ranging from management speeches, to how to grow 
roses, or the most recent issue of ‘‘Guideposts,’’ a little magazine of faith. The 
Company monthly magazine, Arm-Co-Operator carried editorials and back-page 
ads which pointed out the need for profits, the dollar investment per job, who the 
stockholders are and why they are entitled to a fair return. 

Supervisory training programs were re-vitalized and re-furbished. One program, 
in particular, called ‘‘ Plug the Leaks’ was most effective for foreman. This twelve- 
hour course breaking down all major costs of doing business at Armco gave our 
foreman an opportunity to learn more about the free competitive business system 
and how to increase profits by cutting costs in his own department. 

Telling Armco men and women how our business system operates had been a 
policy at Armco for years. Our Freedom Forums only accelerated our efforts for 
this particular period. We did learn, right off, that our employees were anxious to 
learn more about their own jobs, their company, their industry. We learned that 
you can’t say a thing just once and have it stick. A Freedom Forum has to be a 
continuing, full time program. The Founders of Armco had started such a process 
fifty years ago. Only a new approach to an old problem was needed. It was still, 
in simplest form, the problem of taking the mystery out of business. 


Po.LiciEs ARE IMpoRTANT Too 


But economic education is not the total answer by any means. We found in 
many cases that ‘‘ Armco Policies’’ had become a convenient phrase for a griper to 
hang his hat on. We found that many people were falling into the dangerous phi- 
losophy of justifying any means to obtain a desired end. The teachings of Marx 
that ‘From each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs’’ had 
become a plausible and popular doctrine. 

So the second phase of doing something to recapture our Freedoms was a re- 
emphasis and re-statement of Armco Policies and the things and principles that 
these Policies stood for. The general feeling was that to combat this disintegration 
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of the American way of life, management must morally rearm itself, its policies 
and its statements. 

The American people are seeking guidance and leadership. Lack of morals in 
our government, the grab for the almighty dollar, the even bigger grab for power 
by Big Government, continual crises have confused and bewildered us. In this 
search for guidance we are returning more and more to the thinking of our fore- 
fathers and to the philosophies upon which this great country was founded. 

Increased church attendance, anti-corruption in Government movements, 
greater voter interest in local issues are significant signs. Unseen and unheard there 
is a growing feeling or recognition that our country, our institutions, our own 
selves are being sapped of vital strength by a lack of principle and basic morality. 


FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Management must tune in on this great movement. Our economic understand- 
ing must be keyed to the great lesson of history that a// institutions—religion, 
industry, the arts and crafts—must remain free or none will remain free. 

Management cannot compromise a moral issue or the encroachment into our 
freedoms by Big Government. There can be no compromise with oppression or dis- 
honesty no matter what form it may take. 

In the great moral awakening that is taking place in America today, manage- 
ment must assume a role of leadership—or secede to others who are willing to ac- 
cept such responsibility and opportunity. 

Third and lastly, we found that “‘Faith in Men,"’ as practiced and preached 
at Armco, is worthwhile. The idea upon which our free enterprise system rests is 
the Christian philosophy—the importance of the individual. Armco management 
men have always received great spiritual help in time of need by applying Armco 
Policies which are ‘‘built on a platform of Christian principles in which selfish 
purpose has no place.”’ 

The proof of the value of Armco Policies is in the pudding. In the majority 
of the operating plants of Armco’s parent company, not one pound of production 
has ever been lost because of a strike. In the crippling strikes of 1947 and 1949, and 
now again in 1952 these Armco plants worked right through. 


Tue Inpivipuat Is ImMporTANT 


We are convinced that this record has been made because of Armco’s recogni- 
tion of the human element in business. All important jobs at Armco are filled from 
within. You can get an answer to your problem at Armco—even if you must go all 
the way to the President. This is not just theory or published policy, but a matter 
of fact. Many men have availed themselves of the privilege of going all the way 
to the ‘‘top.”’ 

This emphasis on the human element in our business, the placing otf true 
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faith in men has created a sense of belonging by and among Armco people. The 
most basic urge within all of us is to belong. It is important in the family, at school, 
in a game or in any organization. Armco people feel they belong to Armco and that 
Armco is part of them. 

Only management can create this sense of belonging. It is done through con- 
tributions of time and know-how to local problems as well as contributions of 
dollars. Working side by side with a man from the shop on a worthwhile local 
project is a morale builder for the worker, management and the community. 

In discussions of important national and international affairs, management 
should take a vocal and consistent stand against encroaching socialism, confiscatory 
tax policies, international doles, America’s entrance into treaties, even wars, by 
executive order instead of by Senatorial ratification. A better understanding of such 
issues is needed. The opinions of management people are wanted. It is the responsi- 
bility of management to express itself on such vital issues. A forceful and consistent 
stand for Americanism, for freedom, for human dignity, for what management 
thinks is right will attract the attention and support of the man in the shop—and 
the housewife. 

In whatever ways we can accomplish or foster this sense of belonging, we 
should get them activated now. For where such a relationship exists, mutual under- 
standing will be a major by-product. 


' 
Have FaitH 1n MEN 


The Laws of Human Relationship or moral laws are mumbo-jumboed by many 
theorists into some new science. Actually, moral laws are older by many centuries 
than many of our newer laws in the fields of chemistry, physics and mathematics. 
It is sometimes well to remember that some thousand years before Christ, the Ten 
Commandments spelled out a true relationship between human beings. 

It we are to attempt to preserve our freedoms we must start at the root ot the 
problem. We must prove that free enterprise rests on the Christian philosophy of 
the importance of the individual. We must regain and reassert our faith in our 
fellow man. It is in our hands to create human relationships based on moral law. 
It is in our hands, as George Washington so aptly said, ‘‘to raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair.”’ 

The conclusion to which I am forced is that Armco’s Founders did rely on the 
most basic formula for success—Faith in Men. They realized early the power of 
faith—as taken from the Scriptures: “‘If ye have faith, even as small as the mustard 
seed, nothing shall be impossible unto you."’ It has been Armco’s reliance on the 
human element in business that has wrought the present day Armco from the small 
tottering steel company of 52 years ago. 





Ninety-three salary grades for jobs up to $5,000 
seems like too many to be workable. The author 
describes a salary administration plan which has 
this number of grades, but two years experience 
with it proves its practicality. 


A Salary Grade For Each 
Point Value 


By Davin C. CHILDs, 
Employee Relations Department, The Bank of New York 


salary administration is to (1) analyze and describe the jobs, (2) evaluate 

them, and (3) “‘price’’ them. This last step consists in applying the results of 
the evaluation to the existing payroll in order to determine the new, appropriate 
rate ranges. 

It is customary in doing this to group jobs into salary grades. This is done on 
the assumption that jobs that are very nearly of the same point value are probably 
too close to justify separate grades. Such grades tend to be separated by intervals 
of from five to ten or twelve percent. Thus, all the jobs from go to 100 points might 
be in grade 3; all those from 101 to 110 points might be in grade 4, etc. Our plan, 
as originally developed, had nineteen salary grades. 

In many new salary plans it has been found advisable to submit the resulting 
evaluations to the department heads for their discussion, suggestions, and criti- 
cism. This is done to take advantage of their more intimate knowledge of the jobs 
involved and also to give them the opportunity to ‘‘ get in on the ground floor.” 
By being taken into the confidence of management in this way, there is usually 
greater understanding and more enthusiastic acceptance of the plan. We followed 
this procedure and submitted to each department head a list of the jobs in his de- 
partment with the grade indicated for each job. 


T= usual succession of events in developing a formal job evaluation plan of 


SHENANIGANS By DeparTMENT Heaps 


In the course of discussions with department heads we noticed a tendency to 
request reconsideration of a number of jobs whose point ratings put them close to 
the maximum points for their respective grades. For example, grade 5 might be 
from 111 to 120 points. If a certain job was given 119 points, it didn’t take any 
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TABLE I 


SALARY GRADES 
POINTS SALARY POINTS 











Low | High| Min. | Max. | Mid | Low | High | Min. 


| 29. . | 36. | 188 | 1gt | 80. | 118. | 99. | 312 | 315 | 131. 
| 30. . | 38. | 192 | 195 82. | 120. | ror. | 316 | 319 | 133. 
| ge. . | 40. | 196 | 199 | 83. | 123. | 103. | 320 | 323 | 135. 
| 34. . | 42. | 200 | 203 | 85. | 125. | 105. | 324 | 327 | 136. 
| 36. : . | 204 | 207 | 86. | 128. | 107. | 328 | 33x | 138. 
| 37. . | 46. | 208 | arr | 88. | 130. | 109. | 332 | 335 
39- | 58. | 48. | 212 | 215 | go. | 132. | 122. 336 | 339 
| 40. : . | 216 | 219 | 92. | 135- | 113. | 340 | 343 
42. : » | 220 | 223 | 93- | 137- | 115. | 344 | 347 | 
| 44. , . | 224 | 227 | 95. | 140. | 117. | 348 | 352 | ~ - | 180. 
| 46. . . | 228 | 232 | 142. | 119. | 352 | 355 
| 47. . | §8. | 232 | 235 | 98. | 144. | 121. | 356 | 359 , . | 184. 
49- : . | 236 | 239 | 100. | 147. | 123. | 360 | 363 | <4 . | 186. 
| §0. - | 62. | 240 | 243 | 102. | 149. | 125. | 364 | 367 an . | 188. 
| §2. : . | 244 | 247 | 103. | 152. | 127. | 368 | 371 | : . | 190. 
53: . ee 248 | 251 | 105. | 154. | 129. 375 
55: . | 68. | 252 | 255 | 106. | 156. | 131. | 376 | 379 
$7: . - | 256 | 259 | 108. | 159. 133. | 380 | 383 | 159. | 233. | 196. 
$9: : - | 260 | 263 | 170. | 161. | 135. | 384 | 387 . | - | 198. 
60. 89. . | 264 | 267 | 112. | 164. | 138. | 388 | 391 | - | apo. 
é2. ; . | 268 | 271 | 113. | 166. | 139. | 392 | 395 . - | ae. 
63. 94. | 78. | 272 | 275 | 115. | 168. | 141. | 396 | 399 = « | 208. 
65. 96. . | 276 | 279 | 116. | 171. | 143. | 400 | 403 | - | 206. 
156 67. | 99. . | 280 | 283 | 118. | 173. | 145. | 404 | 407 7 «1.208. 
160 163 | 69. | ror. . | 284 | 287 | 119. | 176. | 147. | 408 | 411 - | » | 230 
164 167 | 70. 104. . | 288 | 291 | 121. | 178. | 149. | 412 | 415 t - | Bee. 
168 | 171 | 72. | 106. . | 292 | 295 | 123. | 180. | 151. | 416 | 419 : - T S2@. 
172 9s | 3a. | 208. . | 296 | 299 | 125. | 183. | 154. | 420 | 423 | -| 216. 
176 179 | 75+ \|1II. - | 300 | 303 | 126. | 185. | 155. | 424 | 427 | » | 219. 
180 eee. | 9e.. {me. . | 304 | 307 | 128. | 188. | 158. | 428 | 431 . . | 220. 
184 187 | 79. | 116. . | 308 | 311 | 129. | 190. | 1§9. | 432 | 435 : ~ | 22a, 

















mathematician to see that if one factor could be moved up a “‘step,’’ the two, three 
or four resulting additional points would put the job into the next grade with a 
consequent rise, in our plan, of from $4 to $20 a week in the salary midpoint. This, 
we felt, was entirely out of proportion. 

This situation became so noticeable that we were seriously concerned as to 
how to stem the tide towards up-grading of a great many jobs, a development 
which, we could see, would gravely distort the plan. 

In considering the matter, the most likely solution seemed to be to reduce the 
influence of ‘‘difficulty’’ points on salary grades so that a change of only a few 
points would mean a change of only a few dollars. Why not eliminate the artificial 
grades and have, instead, a grade for every point value? We considered the possi- 
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bility that the added number of grades would make the plan burdensome, but the 
more we considered it the less important this problem seemed to be. What difference 
did it make if, upon re-evaluating a changed job, it moved from grade 27 to grade 
30, instead of from grade 9g to grade 10? In other words, let the jobs fall on the pay 
scale where they would, as evaluated. We discussed this with our consultant and 
he could see no objection to it. He informed us, in fact, that this method had al- 
ready been used in the executive salary plan of another corporation, and had proved 
readily workable. We determined to give it a try. 

The result was the development of a series of salary grades as shown in Table 1. 
It was found better, when working them out, to divide them at even two dollar 
per week intervals of salary, rather than at odd-cent intervals, and to jump the 
maximum an extra dollar at periodic intervals to restore geometric balance. The 
consequence may be seen in the Table. Many of these grades, of course, are not in 
use at the present time and will remain inactive until newly-evaluated or re-evalu- 
ated jobs fall at the point values for such grades. 

In short, this plan of salary grades solved our immediate problem and was 
readily accepted by the department heads, who have found the closer gradations 
more convenient to work with. We are well satisfied with its operation and our 
two years’ experience has revealed no difficulties or disadvantages. 
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An experimental study was made which devel- 
oped a modification of the member-centered con- 
ference method of training supervisors. The effec- 
tiveness of this new method was tested by 
matching the progress of its members against that 
of members in the usual type of training con- 
ference. 


Forced Leadership Training 


By Eucene E. JENNINGs, 
Assistant Professor in Commerce, University of Wisconsin 


HAT is the best way to train supervisors in dealing with and understanding 

human relations problems? At present the most popular method is by con- 

ferences which attempt by pooling the experiences and opinions among 
the conferees to solve their individual and group problems. The conference leader, 
after determining the topic and anticipating possible conclusions, draws these or 
similar conclusions from the conferees by careful questioning and controlled dis- 
cussion. 

A criticism of this method is that the conference leader and not the conferees 
acquires much of the training in dealing with human relations problems. A typical 
conference usually requires the leader to separate the essential and applicable in- 
formation from the trivial and irrelevant; draw everyone into active participation 
without allowing a ‘‘bull session’’ to develop; inflate the egos of reticent members 
and restrain and guide the loquacious extroverts; promote competition and at the 
same time preserve equanimity; stimulate when the conference bogs down; inspire 
poise and self restraint when emotions run high; prevent strong prejudices from 
growing into bitterness; and most important, motivate when indifference prevails. 

The result is that the leader acquires insight into human relations problems. 
The embarrassing situations, emotions, misunderstandings, prejudices, which are 
often identified with conferences are excellent examples of human relations problems 
encountered on the job. Why are the conferees being treated with “‘kid gloves’’? 
Why encourage them to rely upon the leader to solve these problems? How can 
they be encouraged to solve their own problems by their own means? 

One way to encourage self-directive training is by the member-centered method! 
which promotes a ‘‘leave alone’’ attitude by insisting that the members determine 


1 Personnel, “Techniques of Member-Centered Training,” Volume 28, Number 3, November 1951, p. 236. 
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their own problems and develop solutions by their own resources. If they become 
bogged down, the air becomes loaded with tensions, embarrassing situations arise, 
the trainees are encouraged to solve these and similar problems by themselves. 

The major weakness of member-centered training is a low participation rate 
even under the most favorable conditions. Whereas an excellent conference leader 
can be sure of perhaps sixty to ninety per cent participation, the member-centered 
trainer can be grateful for twenty to thirty per cent. This means that few conferees 
express their opinions and biases, get involved in arguments and develop their own 
points of view. Actually few gain insight, understanding and help. 

The objective of this paper is to describe an experimental study the purpose of 
which is (2) to develop a modification of member-centered method designed to en- 
courage maximum participation and, (2) to test its relative effectiveness in com- 
parison with the conference method. 


TRAINEES Div1pDED 


Maximum participation is attempted by bringing about a situation in the train- 
ing session which will more or less ‘‘force’’ the conferees to assume participating 
roles. After the trainees develop a case study around a particular human relations 
problem, and before possible solutions are forthcoming, the trainees are divided at 
random into small groups of approximately four or five each with instructions to go 
into a huddle and within a time limit bring back and present before the whole group 
a solution. 

In short, here are several small groups of trainees with a clearly defined problem 
and instructions to arrive at a solution. No one is designated as the discussion 
leader; yet after getting into their little huddle someone will probably attempt to 
get the conversation going and guide the thinking through to a solution. This 
‘‘leader’’ will probably present the solution later before the whole group. 

A week later in the second session the same procedure is used with a different 
human relations problem except the so-called ‘‘leaders’’ of the first session are put 
into one group while the remaining trainees are randomly distributed into several 
small groups. Thus, another opportunity is afforded the ‘‘non-leaders’’ to partici- 
pate in discussing a problem and developing its solution. 

In the third session with a new human relations problem clearly defined and 
awaiting solution, the ‘‘leaders’’ of the two previous sessions are randomly dis- 
tributed into small groups while the remaining ‘‘non-leaders’’ are treated likewise. 
As usual the groups retreat to privacy and from this session several ‘‘non-leaders’’ 
are ‘‘forced’’ to assume leadership roles. The process of whittling down the “‘ non- 
leaders’’ continues until a minimum of two or three remain. In this manner maxi- 
mum participation is encouraged. 

The superiority of what may be referred to as *' forced leadership’’ in comparison 
with conference method was tested in a midwestern plant. Forty first level produc- 
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tion supervisors (volunteers for the training program) were divided into two groups 
equal in numbers and comparable in performance. Comparable performance was at- 
tempted by means of superiors ranking from best to poorest on the basis of over-all 
performance. From this ranking the twenty supervisors with odd ranks were desig- 
nated group A and given human relations training by conference method. The 
twenty supervisors with even ranks were designated group B and given human rela- 
tions training by the ‘‘forced leadership’’ method. 


ProBLEM ANALYZED 


In the first session group B was instructed to analyze the general problem of 
supervision in the plant and, with a problem seemingly common to the conferees, 
develop a case study with all the information necessary for a practical solution. 

From the trainer's introductory statement that the trainees knew better what 
their problems are, they were left to their own resources. As usual, sometimes five 
minutes elapsed before someone would ** break the ice’’ and relate a problem which 
presented considerable difficulty. A case study was rigged-up with information per- 
tinent for a practical solution. Control was kept to a bare minimum. The smoothing 
out of embarrassing situations, prolonged silences, hasty generalizations, impolite 
interruptions, misunderstandings and other tensions were the group’s responsibility. 

After the case study was caretully outlined and understood the supervisors were 
divided at random into five groups of four each with each group assigned a private 
room. The instructions were to “‘discuss the case under study and in forty minutes 
bring back a solution. Each sub-group’s solution will be offered and discussed with 
the objective of arriving at the ‘best’ solution.’’ Of course, no one was designated 
the discussion leader. He would have to emerge somewhat naturally. Usually one 
conferee in each sub-group assumed leadership in developing a solution. 

A week later in the second session the same procedure and instructions were 
used with a different human relations problem. The five “‘ leaders’’ of the first session 
were put into one group and the remaining fifteen were randomly distributed into 
three groups of five each. 

In the third session the five most active ‘‘leaders’’ of the first session together 
with the three new “‘leaders’’ were randomly distributed into two groups of four 
each. The remaining twelve “‘non-leaders’’ were randomly distributed into three 
groups of four each. 

In the fourth session the eight ‘‘leaders’’ of the previous sessions were grouped 
with the three new ‘‘leaders’’ and the eleven were randomly distributed into three 
groups of four each and one of three. The remaining nine “‘non-leaders’’ were ran- 
domly distributed into two groups of five and four each. The fifth, sixth and seventh 
sessions whittled the ‘‘non-leaders’’ down from seven to five to three until just 
two remained. 

The eighth session summarized the problems, cases, solutions of the previous 
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sessions. Because of the possibility of a relationship between the subject discussed 
and the tendency to assume leadership roles, the cycle of seven sessions was again 
completed with different human relations problems in each session. The sixteenth 
session was used to summarize all previous sessions. Concurrently group A was 
given sixteen sessions of training in similar human relations problems by conference 
method. 


EVALUATING THE REsULTs 


The important question at this point is; after a substantial period of time upon 
completion of the training program did a significant change occur in the performance 
of supervisors in group A in relation to group B? 

To compare training performance before and after, the forty supervisors were 
evaluated six months after completion of the training program. The result was that 
whereas the number of supervisors in groups A and B in the upper and lower halves 
of the ranking were equal in the before training evaluation (each group had ten 
above and ten below), the after training evaluations found fourteen of group B 
supervisors in the upper half of the ranking with only six group A supervisors. A 
significant change occurred in the over-all performance of supervisors given human 
relations training by ‘forced leadership.’’ On the basis that the objective of training 
is to improve performance, it appears that ‘‘forced leadership’’ is superior to confer- 
ence method. 

Regarding the reliability of the ‘‘forced leadership’’ method in drawing forth 
discussion leaders, the results indicate that those who assumed leadership roles in 
the first cycle were the same in the second. Three of the four ‘‘leaders’’ in the first 
session of the first cycle were also “‘leaders’’ in the first session of the second. A “‘ non- 
leader’’ in the first cycle was a repeat in the second. The tendency to assume leader- 
ship roles in the first cycle correlates +.89 with the same tendency in the second 
cycle. The present evidence indicates that ‘‘forced leadership’’ had considerable re- 
liability. 








Strikes are wasteful both to management and la- 
bor. A survey of labor conflicts during recent years 
seems to show that the machinery of the Taft- 
Hartley has been helpful in preventing strikes. 


Taft-Hartley and National 
Emergency Strikes 


By Lee W. Cozan 
Personnel Director, Hechinger Company, Washington, D. C. 


NE of the provisions of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, com- 
monly referred to as the Taft-Hartley Law, that has provoked much con- 
troversy is the one setting. up machinery for granting injunctions during na- 

tional emergency strikes. The deep-rooted bitterness of organized labor against such 
legal restrainers stems from their indiscriminate use during the early stages of trade 
unionism in the United States. However, a careful examination of the past and 
present purposes in the issuance of injunctions does not reveal any similarity. 

During the nineteenth century and early 1900s, the purpose of the injunction 
was to hinder the growth of labor unions. Management had merely to go to any 
judge, file a claim that a union was or was going to commit an unlawful act, and an 
injunction was issued by the court. No union representatives were requested to 
present their case. 

However, inspection of the definite procedures to be followed in granting in- 
junctions under the Taft-Hartley Act belies any assumption that there exist similar 
goals, as in the early history of trade unionism, in issuing legal restrainers in labor- 
management disputes. 

Under the statute, when the President of the United States believes that a 
threatened or actual strike in a majority portion of a critical industry, such as the 
aircraft, maritime, mining, railroad, steel, etc., endangers the national health or 
safety, he may, under Title II of the Taft-Hartley Law, appoint an emergency panel 
to investigate the basis of the industrial dispute. The board reports the facts, includ- 
ing the relative positions of both parties. The report is made available to the 
public. 

After the report is received by the President, the law stipulates that he may 
order the Attorney-General to petition a federal district court for an injunction 
against the strike. The District Court can grant a restraining order “‘only’’ if it 
agrees that a substantial part of the industry is affected and that national health and 
safety is endangered. 
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If an injunction is issued, the law requires that the parties attempt to settle 
their differences through conciliation for the following 60 days. The fact-finding 
board then makes another public report to the Chief Executive, citing current posi- 
tions of both parties, the efforts that have been made to settle the dispute, and the 
employer's last offer of settlement. 


ExLecTion 1s HELp 


During the next 15 days, the National Labor Relations Board holds an election 
among the employees to determine whether or not the last offer by management is 
acceptable. Within the last 5 days of the 80-day injunction, the results of the election 
are reported to the Attorney-General, who ‘‘ must’’ then petition the District Court 
to vacate the injunction. Thereafter, if the majority of the employees signified refusal 
ot the last offer of settlement, the unions are left free to resort to the strike. 

Critics of the Taft-Hartley machinery have called the 80-day injunction a 
‘‘ warm-up”’ or an opportunity for both disputing parties to prepare for the inevitable 
strike when the restraining order is removed, and hold that it provides no incentive 
for a strike settlement because it arouses bad feelings. Proponents of the statute argue 
that both parties attempt to settle their differences by conciliation, as stipulated by 
the law, and this affords a greater opportunity for settlement of labor disputes with- 
out loss of production. 

Since passage of the Taft-Hartley Law, the President has appointed fact-finding 
panels nine times, but only six of the industrial disputes went as far as issuance of a 
court injunction. In 1948, four disputes took place involving the atomic energy, 
mining, maritime and longshoremen industries. Bargaining sessions begun after the 
injunction was vacated resulted in agreement in the atomic energy dispute, while 
the mining disagreement was settled when a court ruling concerning a pension plan 
was rendered. In the maritime controversy, a settlement was reached at the expira- 
tion of the injunction on the Atlantic Coast, but a three month strike took place on 
the Pacific Coast after the legal restrainer was removed. After all steps of the Act 
had been used in the Atlantic Coast Longshoremen dispute, Federal mediators in- 
duced the parties involved to continue bargaining until agreement was reached. 

In 1950, bituminous coal strikers continued their walk-out after issuance of in- 
junction and settlement was reached after Congress authorized seizure of the mines. 
Labor disputes in the non-ferrous metals industry in 1951 were settled with some 
companies before an injunction was granted, others during the injunction, and the 
rest after the restraining order expired. 

It would appear from the above results that the procedures, set up by the Taft- 
Hartley Law to handle national emergency strikes, have not been a negative factor 
in collective bargaining. On the contrary, one would surmise that the machinery 
tended to encourage continuous bargaining in industrial disputes and thus, minimiz- 
ing prolonged strikes with consequent loss of vital production which would be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the health and safety of the country. 





This article has been prepared primarily for the 
woman interviewer, supervisor, office manager or 
personnel director to guide her in training the be- 
ginning office worker for a successful business ca- 
reer. 


Be Kind to Beginners 


By Briancue S. Eck.irs 


or the beginning office worker, life in its grimmest aspects generally starts 

with the first job. She looks for and has every right to expect proper guidance 

in her new position. Generally speaking the term “‘ beginner’’ is applied to the 
young woman in the seventeen to twenty-one age group, who has had a year or less 
of actual office experience, or who is a recent business school, high school or college 
graduate. To those obtaining employment, the first year out of school is likely to 
be one of adjustment to office routines, procedures and people. Not all girls today 
have long-range plans; some will be obliged to change jobs before they can, with 
reasonable assurance, formulate a possible goal for themselves, or look forward to 
increased earnings. 

The training and guidance of beginners is vital. If properly carried out through 
adherence to a sustained program of daily practice, the young office worker will not 
only gain the discipline necessary for a successful working career, but the time and 
effort so expended will pay off in dollar value to employer and employee alike. Most 
happy and effective office workers are not just “‘ born that way.”’ They are the result 
of kindness, understanding and step-by-step training of some executive or supervisor. 

No research is required to spotlight the fact that the beginner goes to her first 
job with enthusiasm, determination and high hope for the future. And here’s where 
the supervisor's most important piece of public relations comes into play. All phases 
of training are time-consuming. Yet what is more rewarding or satisfying than the 
pleasure derived from having had a part in molding the future success of another 
human being! 

It is significant that a large percentage of personnel managers and employers 
hire office workers with no experience. Those who object to hiring inexperienced 
young women do so for purely personal reasons, such as the timidity of the beginner 
and the fact that company executives or those in key positions are ‘‘too busy’’ to 
give the time necessary to train the young office worker. There are some who ad- 
mittedly feel that the average beginner works so hard to make a good impression 
that she has little time in which to do a full day’s work. Still others feel that the 
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new worker lacks initiative and is at times confused or overwhelmed by multiple 
instructions. But a far greater number welcome the beginner, since she can be molded 
more easily into the pace and pattern set by a particular office. Employers frankly 
admit that the beginner's sincere desire to do a good job is an admirable trait, and 
one that is highly regarded. 


GRTTING THE BEGINNER Orr To A Goop START 


What experienced office worker cannot recall with a shudder her first days in 
her first job! Early in my own business career I determined if I should ever occupy an 
executive position, to be as kind and patient with a younger generation as my first 
supervisor was with me. So much depends on that first start, that certain facts are 
worth enumerating here, for the guidance of the supervisor and the employer as well. 

It is a commonly accepted practice in business to hire office workers on the basis 
of an interview and tests. The manner in which interviews are conducted and tests 
given is of paramount importance, because certain traits and characteristics show up 
clearly in the applicant at that time. The amount of time given the prospective em- 
ployee is also important. Many organizations conduct only one interview, but two 
is not excessive even in these times if, by having the candidate return, you have 
learned something constructive about her. If not actually hired, however, or at least 
given some encouragement on that second visit, the chances are your applicant will 
go elsewhere and land her job. 

We all need to remember that we ourselves were once beginners. Someone gaye 
us a hand and a lift. So be kind. Allow the young applicant plenty of time for her 
interview. In some cases an hour is not excessive. Treat her as you would a friend. 
Don't consider it beneath you to extend your hand in greeting or proffer a com- 
fortable chair. Make her as welcome as you would a guest in your home. She is 
nervous. She is facing the unknown and on guard for the unexpected. 

Make those first few minutes ones of friendly conversation. Inquire about the 
experiences she has had looking for her first job. After a few words of reassurance 
lead the talk to her starting on her career in business. These preliminaries can serve 
two definite purposes: that of encouraging conversational responses to provide you 
with personal data, as well as that of obtaining her reaction to the particular situa- 
tion of being interviewed. Through the interview should be revealed information 
concerning her family, her outside interests or hobby, and her church activities— 
important factors by which to judge character. Do not probe. Keep your inquiries 
friendly; she will respond in like manner. 

The prospective employee will, by now, be more at ease and will doubtless re- 
veal a great deal about herself without the aid of further specific questions. If your 
company is one that makes use of tests, mention these during your first talk with 
her. Indicate just what tests will be given. Should your candidate prefer a particular 
typewriter, make every effort to have that one available for her testing or, failing 
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that, at least supply her with a modern one. With good equipment she will do a 
more acceptable job of testing. I am amazed at the number of organizations who test 
their applicants on battered or inferior typewriters! 


GETTING READY FOR THE TEST 


A sound method of getting ready for the typing test is to first allow the candi- 
date to try out the machine for five or ten minutes to “‘ get the feel’’ of it. By going 
from this trial period into the actual test, the change-over will be easier. For this 
purpose we use a magazine of large-size print (such as ‘‘The Readers’ Digest’) or 
other interesting typed material. 

Testing is done in a quiet room where the applicant works alone. She will muster 
up more confidence when she realizes no one is watching. An experienced interviewer 
or tester is able to judge approximate typing speed just by hearing the click of the 
candidate's keys. Other tests follow, but give the prospective employee only such 
tests as will be required to judge her ability on the job. Long periods of testing are 
exhausting and, in most cases, unnecessary. Reveal test results to the applicant 
promptly. 

Numerous supervisors are placed in the job for the sake of convenience, while 
lacking the qualities required of one in such a strategic position. Supervisors worthy 
of the title train themselves to train others. They know how to exercise patience 
and understand the adjustments required of the beginning office worker. They realize, 
too, that those on their first job have much to learn during the first weeks and 
months in the office. 

The beginner may not know to whom to turn when in doubt as to the correct 
office procedure. Supervisors must spend a considerable amount of time in training a 
new employee, and even more time in the case of a young beginner, if the worker is 
to adapt herself quickly to the office situation. Remember how important it is for 
the beginner to know just who is responsible for giving her her instructions. Whether 
it is the supervisor herself, or another employee designated by the supervisor, 
confusion is reduced to a minimum if the girl is made to feel that definite provision 
has been made for her introduction to the job. Gradually, ot course, she will come 
to learn her work and the ways of an office sufficiently to be more and more on 
her own. 

At the very outset of employment, brief the young worker on office policies and 
procedures through your Employees’ Handbook, or other means. Promptly, on the 
first morning, introduce her to her co-workers. If she is from out-of-town it is just 
plain kindness to take her to lunch that first noon, in an effort to overcome her 
timidity and put her at ease. She will love you for it. 

Instructing the beginner in the system of filing may be done by another worker. 
However, for good results, the wise supervisor will herself acquaint the young em- 
ployee with such things as letter set-up, the correct manner in which to answer the 
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telephone and take messages, the mailing rules, the necessity of recognizing the 
faces and names of office visitors, and so on. It is crucial that she be safeguarded from 
early embarrassment by instruction in the habits of her new “‘boss.’’ Any peculiar 
mannerisms or idiosyncrasies are pointed out to her. See that her lunch hour is 
definitely set in consideration of other workers in the same office. 

Some office managers and supervisors lose sight of the fact that margins, center- 
ing and proper judgment in the spacing of a dictated letter are all special problems 
to the beginning stenographer or typist. One of the most notable detractions from 
her efficiency can be the lack ot skill in handling carbon papers. It is a grave mistake 
to point out her errors without an immediate follow-up on the ‘‘why”’ of the right 
way. Be lenient with your praise, but avoid flattery. Be consistent in checking up 
on her progress. Frequent attention will bring out her best performance. You are 
hindering, not helping, if you fail to voice your pleasure of sincere efforts. 

Don't allow friction to arise through an older worker's jealousy or impatience 
with the beginner. Because experienced employees know the routine of the office 
and do not have to wait for instructions, the young worker is at a disadvantage 
which older workers do not always understand. 


How to Usr THe TELEPHONE 


Of course, you will want to get down to the business of accepted telephone 
technique early in the employee's training period. We put the young worker through 
her paces by a two-way telephone conversation via the inter-com system. By this 
method even the timid young woman is forced to put her best manners into play 
through questions put to her by the ‘‘caller.’’ Get across to her the fact that courtesy 
and service are the keynotes in handling both inter-office and outside telephone calls. 
The importance of proper telephone training cannot be overstressed. 

Also, in the beginner's training period emphasis is placed upon seeking out 
*fill-in’’ jobs when other regular duties do not occupy her time. Alert supervisors 
keep in mind the fact that young office workers attempt to fulfill duties in the order 
in which they are received, unless taught to judge work in the order of its importance. 
Remember to exercise caution in adding to the new employee's duties because of the 
absence of other workers. Some beginners are not sufficiently organized to assume 
emergency duties, and only frustration will result. 

We need to develop the idea that very young office workers are people who need 
the guidance and sympathetic understanding of supervisors and employers in the 
process of ‘‘ growing into the ways of business."’ 

Both in my training of and work with office personnel, J have consistently 
practiced what I like to term ‘‘ The 3-H Success Plan: Help with the Hand, the Head 
and the Heart."’ It is a human approach and might well be employed by executives 
and those in supervisory positions in guiding youth toward a happy future, and a 
greater competency in office work. 





Principles OF HuMaAN Retations. Applica- 
tion to Management, by Norman R. F. 
Maier. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1952. Price $6.00, pp. ix, 474. 

Both the author's intentions and his 
performance in this book are fresh and im- 
portant. But perhaps for that very reason 
it is not an easy book to extract the juice 
from. The author's eye seems to me to have 
been less on the reader than the original 
quality of his message warrants. 

The material is a composite of con- 
ceptual statements which the author con- 
siders to be his “‘principles,"’ of numerous 
program suggestions including discussion 
methods, role playing devices, group action 
processes, and a variety of case records for 
study and analysis. All of this resource data 
has stimulating value for the careful stu- 
dent. And this is especially true because this 
is one of the few volumes which has thus 
far striven to apply the social-psychological 
and ‘‘client-centered’’ counselling findings 
of recent scholarship to the uses of indus- 
trial supervision and training. The author's 
bibliography refers to sixty books and arti- 
cles, practically all of which are less than 
ten years old. And it should be acknowl- 
edged that the assimilation of these reward- 
ing insights into managerial thinking is not 
going to be an easy or rapid achievement. 
It is this fact alone which prompts the 
sympathetic comment that more attention 
might have been paid to hitting at the level 
of present attitude and interest of those who 
are likely to read or should be encouraged 
to read this kind of formulation. 

My other reservation is that the title 
seems misleading in that it promises too 
much. Actually, the main thesis relates to 
the development of supervisory capacity 
through application of modern psycho- 
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logical concepts of the self and its fulfill- 
ment in a setting of industrial experience. 
Surely it is still too early to write adequate 
books to which the present title can accu- 
rately be affixed because of the burgeoning of 
thinking and experimenting in this whole 
area which is now occurring. 

Despite my reservations, it is hearten- 
ing to have this book written at this time. 
It will serve a most useful purpose among 
the hardier and more forward-looking 
teachers and practitioners who will wrestle 
with its pages and accept the integrity of its 
basic purpose. 

Ordway Tead 
Harper and Bros. 
New York City 


Tae Man on THe AssemBty Ling. By 
Charles R. Walker and Robert H. Guest. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
19§2. 

There are many offices where clerical 
operations are so highly routinized that 
problems of employee adjustment to the 
job are similar to those which exist in fac- 
tories. The similarity will increase as work 
simplification methods come to be used to 
even greater extent. This book, therefore, 
should be of interest to personnel managers 
in large offices as well as to those in manu- 
facturing. 

For four months, the authors observed 
the assembly line at a modern auto plant 
which was turning out 350 cars a day. 
Among other things, they wanted to find 
answers to these questions: What effect on 
a man has the endless performance of a fixed 
number of rigidly organized operations 
within a set time along a given distance of 
the assembly line? How does he feel about 
a job where the breakdown of the unit of 
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work to its simplest component requires 
the minimum of skill on his part? 

The men, it was found, were strongly 
opposed to the repetitiveness of their jobs. 
What's more, they introduced variations of 
their own to break the monotony. For ex- 
ample, some men would ‘‘work up the line’’ 
very fast and then wait around before be- 
ginning again. The researchers found more 
absenteeism among the men who were do- 
ing the most simplified and standardized 
Operations, and there was also more turn- 
over in this group. 

This plant tried job rotation in some 
sections as a way of providing more oppor- 
tunity for the individual employee to ac- 
quire and use a greater degree of skill. Indi- 
cations are that job rotation is just as effi- 
cient as keeping the same men always on 
the same tasks. (Another plant that is using 
job rotation successfully is Bristol-Meyer's 
Hillside, New Jersey operation.) Enlarge- 
ment of the job was also found by the re- 
searchers to be practicable. By building up 
the job a bit, instead of breaking it down to 
its simplest unit, efficiency was not sacri- 
ficed and worker satisfaction increased. 

This research—part of a series being 
conducted by Yale University on the impact 
of technology on labor—shows that the 
organization of the job itself is an im- 
portant factor in worker satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. Ever since Elton Mayo’s re- 
search in the 1930's, emphasis has been on 
trying to communicate to the worker that 
management is interested in him as an in- 
dividual. This, apparently, is not effective 
unless management actually takes cogni- 
zance of the things that matter to the em- 
ployee—such as the satisfaction possible 
from the work itself. 


How to Tak witH Prope: A GuIDE FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNICATION IN 
Committzzs. By Irving J. Lee. Harper & 
Bros. New York, 1952. 


Here is a fine layman's manual on gen- 
eral semantics. Without using any of the 


technical jargon, the fundamentals of the 
subject are presented. The book is particu- 
larly good because the theoretical material 
is linked with a concrete problem: how to 
make conferences and committee work more 
effective. 

Before writing this book, Professor 
Lee (Northwestern University) attended 
Over 200 committee meetings to study what 
happened in those that proved fruitful and 
what happened in meetings that turned out 
to be a waste of time. He comes up with a 
number of suggestions as to how a chairman 
or leader can guide a discusion so that real 
work is accomplished. For example, he 
shows how the leader can: 

1. Reflect the feelings of the various 
participants. 

2. Point out areas where knowledge 
is imperfect. 

3. Anticipate the blockages in com- 
munication that can occur when people be-. 
gin to apply labels and indulge in name- 
calling. 

4. Keep the first part of a meeting 
pinned down to the description of a prob- 
lem before proceeding to the discussion of 
solutions. 

Experts will recognize the concepts 
behind the author's simple exposition. 
Professor Lee is well-known in the field of 
general semantics and no doubt a wide 
audience in industry will read and appre- 
ciate this practical manual to good commit- 
tee and conference work. 


Rerait PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT. By Wil- 
liam R. Spriegel and Joseph W. Towle. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 


Most good textbooks on personnel ad- 
ministration can be utilized by executives 
in industry, trade, and business, but it is 
very helpful to have some texts in the field 
specifically applicable to one of these three 
branches. The retail field, in particular, re- 
gards its personnel problems as something 
quite distinct from those encountered in 
commercial and manufacturing concerns. 
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(Or so it would seem from the infrequency 
with which they are willing to employ 
personnel executives experienced in general 
offices and industry.) Whether or not this 
attitude is entirely justified, it is certain 
that a text which limits its examples and 
case material to the retail field should be 
very attractive to personnel managers in 
stores. The authors of this book have a 
sound knowledge of operating problems of 
large retail organizations. Coupling this 
with their specialized knowledge of person- 
nel principles and methods, they have 
turned out a very useful handbook. It is re- 
grettable, though, that it does not contain 
more material on handling unions in the 
retail field and on the problems that have 
made it possible for white collar unions to 
make an inroad here. 


Wace-Hour Law—Coverace. By Herman 
A. Wecht. Philadelphia, Joseph M. Mit- 
chell Co. 


When Congress revised the Wage- 
Hour law in 1949, it threw into question a 
large body of court decisions that had 
carved out the meaning of the law that 


first became effective in 1938. Particularly 
troublesome was Congress’ redefinition of 
the term “‘produced’’"—the key for deter- 
mining coverage in the numerous industries 
producing goods for commerce. Here an ex- 
pert provides an exhaustive analysis of the 
law and the applicability of the large body 
of case decisions. Mr. Wecht has assembled 
the principles laid down by the courts for 
determining coverage under the law, and 
analyses these in terms of the 1949 amend- 
ments. In an introductory section, he dis- 
cusses the historical background of the 
Wage-Hour law, its constitutionality, and 
the general principles governing its opera- 
tion. In a final section of the book there is 
an appendix containing the text of the 
amended law, the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor's Interpretative Bulletin on Coverage, 
and an 83-page topical index. 

This book represents a unique and 
pioneering effort to make the law and its 
application intelligible. Two other volumes 
are planned by Mr. Wecht, dealing with 
administration and practice under the 
amended law. 


Personnel Research 


Is HOW SUPERVISE? an Intelligence Test? 
by Kenneth A. Millard, Macalester Col- 
lege. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 36, 
No. 4, August, 1952, 221-224. 
Reading Ease Scores for File’s HOW SUPER- 
VISE? By Paul W. Maloney, University of 
Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 36, No. 4, August, 1952, 225-227. 
These two articles which appear to- 
gether may well be considered at the same 
time, since they deal with aspects of the 
same problem. File’s How Supervise? was 
designed as a measure of supervisory atti- 
tudes, but some users have expressed the 


conviction that it is largely an intelligence 
test. The first study mentioned was under- 
taken to secure evidence on this point. 

Three groups of supervisors were stud- 
ied: 49 factory supervisors, 71 office supervi- 
sors, and 77 supervisors of newspaper carriers 
and dealers. Twenty-nine of the subjects 
were women, but no significant sex differ- 
ences were found. Each of the supervisors 
took How Supervise?, Form A and the Adapt- 
ability Test, Form B. 

Using the Adaptability Test as a meas- 
ure of intelligence, this study found a sub- 
stantial correlation between intelligence 
and How Supervise? for factory supervisors 
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and supervisors of newspaper carriers and 
dealers. For office supervisors, the correla- 
tion was considerably smaller and of less 
certain significance. Inspection of the blank 
indicates that the items are phrased so that 
they fit some kinds of supervisors much 
better than some others. The statements are 
couched in academic language which sug- 
gest that readability may be a factor in the 
situation. 

For this reason the second study listed 
above is very useful. Maloney analyzed 
both forms (A and B) of How Supervise? ac- 
cording to the Flesch readability scale. 
The mean readability, directions included, 
is of high school graduate difficulty. In 
contrast, less than a quarter of a nation- 
wide sample of foremen were high school 
graduates. The differences found above for 
office supervisors as opposed to other super- 
visors may be a function of reading ability. 
For lower level personnel, How Supervise? 
would seem to be of doubtful validity as a 
measure of supervisory ability. Maloney re- 
phrased several of the items to show how 
the test could be made more readable. 


Psychological Test Performance of Steel Indus- 
try Production Supervisors. By Wesley A. Poe 
and Irwin A. Berg, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
36, No. 4, August, 1952, 234-237. 


The men studied were 33 production 
supervisors in a steel plant. They all had 
comparable responsibilities in that they 
supervised the men who actually made the 
product. Greater emphasis is often placed 
on the training of supervisors than on their 
selection. In this firm the present selection 
methods include tryouts on the job, inter- 
views with management officials, and in- 
formal comments by foremen. 

The job success of the 33 production 
managers was independently rated, using a 
paired-comparison method, by the plant 
superintendent and two of his assistants. 
The raters were unanimous in their agree- 
ment on the top 1o and the bottom to su- 


pervisors, and these were used as the 
‘high’ and “‘low’’ groups in the study. 

The men were given a 7-hour battery 
of ro tests of intelligence, mechanical abil- 
ity, personality, and interest. It was found 
that the California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, the Survey of Space Relations, and 
the Adaptability Test differentiated between 
the “‘high’’ and ‘‘low’’ supervisors at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. The Mechani- 
cal Comprehension Test, two scales on the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and two 
scales on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
distinguished between the two groups at 
the 5 per cent level of significance. None of 
the other tests, yielded significant dif- 
ferences. 

Attention should be called to the 
fact that all of the supervisors in the study 
were doing a satisfactory job and being 
paid 6 to 10 thousand dollars a year for 
doing it. It would be interesting to com- 
pare a group of successful supervisors with 
a group of men who had failed to make 
good as supervisors, using the same tests. 
The results might be very different. 


Temperament Traits of Executives and Super- 
visors Measured by the Guilford Personality 
Inventories. By Joan S. Guilford, University 
of Southern California. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 4, August, 1952, 
228-233. 

The author recognizes the fact that 
personality tests have usually been found 
to have low validity when used in voca- 
tional situations. She points out, however, 
that any improvement in prediction, par- 
ticularly at the higher levels in an organi- 
zation, is valuable. Technical skills which 
are more easily evaluated are relatively less 
important than traits of temperament: in 
determining success at the higher execu- 
tive levels. 

The purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine in what specific respects the execu- 
tives differ from low level supervisors with 
regard to certain personality traits. The 
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subjects were 208 executives in a large 
chain grocery and 143 supervisors in the 
same company. The tests administered were 
the Guilford series of personality inven- 
tories which give scores on thirteen traits. 
The results indicate that the executive 
scores significantly higher than the super- 
visor. The profiles which are presented 
graphically show these differences. How- 
ever, the more outstanding feature of the 
graph is the similarity in personality pat- 
tern between the two groups. Both groups 
are quite a bit above the mean for college 
students in the direction of *‘better adjust- 
ment.” 

On the basis of a criterion of success 
defined as “‘job performance’’ ratings, the 
following traits contributed significantly to 
success of the executive: (1) sociability, 
(2) lack of inferiority feelings, (3) coopera- 
tiveness, and (4) masculinity. The traits 
contributing significantly to the success of 
the supervisor were: (1) emotional stabil- 
ity, (2) calmness and composure, and (3) 
cooperativeness. 

The author feels that the validity co- 
efficients are lower than they might be be- 
cause of the factors of restricted range of 
scores due to selectiveness of the groups, 
and the possibility of falsification of re- 
sponses on the tests. It is suggested that 
experimental evidence is needed to deter- 
mine the extent of falsification in such 
tests. A trial testing in which the execu- 
tive or supervisor is asked first to respond 
to the inventory honestly and then again as 
he thinks the best executive or supervisor 
would respond would be interesting. 


A Cluster Analysis of Office Operations. By 
Leon L. Thomas, Dunlap and Associates, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 36, No. 4, August, 1952, 
238-242. 

This study was undertaken to identify 
groups, or clusters, of similar operations in 
a sample of office jobs; and also to develop a 
modification of the Tryon Cluster Analysis 
technique for use with a large number of 
variables. The 112 office jobs studied were 
located in five manufacturing companies. A 
check list of 139 basic clerical operations 
was used, and each job holder and his im- 
mediate supervisor checked independently 
the duties performed on the job. Seventy- 
nine of the items were found to be common 
to 20 jobs or more and these were used in 
analysis. 

The method used in making up the 
correlation matrix, and the identification 
of clusters of items by isolating groups of 
congruous curves is described in some de- 
tail in the article. The clusters, or com- 
ponents of work, which the authors identi- 
fied were: a) Typing, b) Listing and Com- 
pilation, c) Communication, d) Planning 
and Supervision, e) Filing, f) Stock Han- 
dling, g) Routine Clerical Operations, and 
h) Calculation. 

The author is to be commended for 
his efforts to develop new methods in the 
field of job evaluation. The method seems 
a bit cumbersome, however, for most prac- 
tical purposes. For example, in selecting 
a person for a given job it is probably not 
necessary to measure his aptitude in each 
of the eight clusters. The same test or tests 
may predict his success in several of the 
clusters. 
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Tue AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION sent out a questionnaire 
to delegates asking for suggestions and 
topics they would like discussed at the 1952 
convention. Plans call for a two-day session 
November 20-21 at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. Speakers will direct their talks at 
the requests received and panels will be 
built around the thinking of many firms. 
Immediately following the November po- 
litical election this will be an excellent 
opportunity to orient your thinking to the 
pattern which will only then be disclosed. 
‘“What to do in '52"’ can help you find out 
“How things will be in "53"’ is the theme 
of the timely talks and up-to-the-last- 
minute discussions. 

AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION 
tells in its News No. 5 about a sample arbi- 
tration case tried before a meeting of the 
Labor-Management-Citizens Committee of 
Stamford and Greenwich. Thomas Knowl- 
ton, labor consultant and John Eastman, 
assistant vice-president of AAA arranged 
the case with LMCC members enacting the 
roles of parties in dispute. This type of au- 
dience participation with resulting ques- 
tions and discussion of award and reasons 
therefore is proving to be one of the best 
methods to advance knowledge of this 
subject. AAA welcomes inquiries regard- 
ing the use of practice arbitrations in all 
fields, and will arrange for the participation 
of panel members and staff executives. 
Write to 9 Rockefeller Plaza or any Branch 
Office. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  AsSOCIA- 
t1oNn’s Personnel for July-August states that 
the personnel ratios—the number of per- 
sons employed in personnel work per 100 
employees—have dropped for the second 


successive year, according to a survey con- 
ducted by Dale Yoder and Lenore P. N. 
Wilson of the University of Minnesota's 
Industrial Relations Center. The survey 
also shows an increase in salaries of indus- 
trial relations executives of thirteen per 
cent over last year and twenty-five per cent 
for the past five-year period. 


State University or Iowa's Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, directed by 
Lee W. Cochran, has available a revised 
edition of two Industrial Engineering films. 
“Motion Study Principles’’ presents the 
important principles of motion economy 
and ‘‘Motion Study Applications’’ defines 
the most common hand motions with em- 
phasis on better and easier ways of work. 
Prints of both 16mm sound motion pictures 
are presented on a loan or sale basis. 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
through its Personnel Managers’ Commit- 
tee has prepared two pamphlets titled 
‘Turnover’ including suggestions for re- 
duction of incidental economic waste, and 
“Lest We Forget’’ dealing with employees 
called into service and veterans now return- 
ing to civilian life. They come to us from 
Franklyn B. Cole, Manager of the Business 
Service Department. 

Quorrs ENp1inc—A monthly Informa- 
tion Letter of Trends in Industrial Editing 
by Robert D. Breth has an article in the 
July number of importance to House Maga- 
zine editors particularly. It deals with the 
matter of readability after editorial mate- 
rial gets into print and boils down to the 
proper use of typography. 

Most company publications are pro- 
duced within limits as to budget and edi- 
torial and printer skill. No matter how 
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restricted, readability can be increased by 
following a few simple rules. For example, 
when margins are noticeably narrow the 
reader's attention is distracted from the 
type and readability suffers. When a larger 
column is used the type size should be in- 
creased to compensate for the longer line. 
Select easily read type faces and keep the 
selection limited in number. Usually em- 
phasis or change of pace of the story can be 
achieved best by variations as Bold, Light 
or Regular. Finally, don’t overlook the 
several eye-relief gimmicks, such as short 
paragraphs, sub-headlines, boxes, rules, 
and fillers in contrasting type to catch the 
eye and add interest. 

Editor Breth who was once an indus- 
trial editor himself tells a little story on 
himself in the August issue. About the 
time the title “‘Industrial Editor’’ was 
coming into vogue he chanced to meet an 
old friend who didn’t know what he was 
doing. The conversation went something 


like this: 


“What're you doing now?"’ (Casual interest) 

“I'm an industrial editor."" (Preening a bit) 

“A ‘What'!"’ (Bewilderment) 

‘An industrial editor.’’ (Preening disappearing) 
“Oh, you add up figures for industry.’’ (Brightly) 
“No, I edit—E-D-I-T."’ (Crushing dismay) 

“You edit an industry?’’ (Worried look around) 
‘No, I put out a company paper.”’ (Resigned defeat) 
“Oh, why didn’t you say so in the first place? How's 
your wife?’’ (Relieved dismissal of subject) 


Tue AMERICAN SociETY OF TRAINING 
Directors publication, The Journal of In- 
dustrial Training, in its May-June issue 
contains an article on “‘Effective Super- 
visory Training’’ by Fred M. Crandall, 
Training Director of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Newark, Ohio. Working with 
staff members of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Industrial Relations Center Mr. 
Crandall tells how the discussion group 
method put over their training program. 

In the same issue A. P. Fontaine of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
outlines ‘“‘Convair’s Plan for Executive 
Development’’—objective of which is full 


utilization of existing opportunities for 
training within the organization. 


PROFIT-SHARING IS SOUND BUSINESS for 
Kerr-Lakeside Industries, Inc. whose sales 
have increased 500 per cent since 1949 ac- 
cording to Newsletter for July, a monthly 
put out by The Council Of Profit Sharing 
Industries. Three years ago when the firm 
was losing money the plan was started 
with 25 per cent of the profits before taxes 
split. Admittedly not a cure-all, the plan 
improves management-worker _ relation- 
ships and labor trouble at the plant is un- 
known. 

Lasor-MANAGEMENT Scuoot of the 
University of San Francisco published in 
its monthly Panel for June a forcible argu- 
ment for the union shop by Andrew C. Boss, 
S. J., Assistant Director. Berating indus- 
try’s claim of loss of liberty by the indi- 
vidual worker through the union shop as 
so much dust-in-the-public-eye, Father Boss 
argues that the present day structure of 
American Industry with its large corpora- 
tions and enterprise has forced the workers 
to band together for their self-protection. 
This interdependence of workers creates 
social obligations of worker-to-worker 
which is recognized by management in its 
program for better human relations within 
the work group. Social responsibility de- 
mands that each worker protect the gains 
made through the union in wages, hours 
and working conditions. Conceding that 
unions need remodeling, Father Boss states 
that necessary improvements should be 
part of the price of the union shop. He 
concludes with the statement that in the 
United States today we have the alterna- 
tives of a strong form of union security— 
the American way-or a strong political 
labor party—the European way. 


Fitm Resgarcu Associates directed by 
Dr. Louis $. Goodman published a new 74- 
page ‘Film Guide on Industrial Rela- 
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tions.’’ This directory provides complete 
details on 339 motion pictures and slide- 
films selected from 77 indicated sources to- 
gether with useful information on audio- 
visual methods. Among the films described, 
many of which are available free, are such 
outstanding productions as McGraw-Hill’s 
new Industrial Organization and Management 
series and General Electric's The Inner Man 
Steps Out. This Guide is available at $3 per 
copy from Film Research Associates, 150 E. 
sznd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





THe Merropouitan Lire INsuRANCE 
Company has a 68 page publication on 
Employee Contests as Morale Builders. It 
divides the subject in two parts, 1— ‘‘The 
Contest and Its Place in the Employee Re- 
iations Program,’’ and 2— ‘Typical Ex- 
amples of Employee Contests.’’ The second 
section deals with letter-writing contests, 
photograph contests, names contests, pop- 
ularity or beauty contests, quiz or know- 


your-company contests, to mention a few 
of the samples. The first section gives valu- 
able suggestions on promotion, awards 
and prizes, and measuring the results of 
contests. The booklet was prepared by 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Group In- 
surance Division, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, one Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., from whom it can be or- 
dered. 





THe ComMitrge ror Economic Ds- 
VELOPMENT publishes a Clipsheet for Edi- 
tors. The title is an accurate description of 
the sheet, which is as large as the regula- 
tion newspaper, but printed on one side 
only to facilitate clipping. The May issue 
carries articles on inflation, and on an 
8-point program to cut waste in defense. 
The Committee is locatedat 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Mr. Marion B. Fol- 
som is Chairman, Board of Trustees, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


Local Personnel Associations 


Wisconsin INpustriAL Revations As- 
SOCIATION announces its list of officers for 
1952-53 as follows: President, Mr. C. B. 
McBride, Pabst Brewing Company, Mil- 
waukee; Vice-President, Mr. Roger T. 
Kelly, Trackson Company, Milwaukee; 
Treasurer, Mr. R. O. Tjensvold, Nash- 
Kelvinator, Milwaukee; Secretary, Mr. P. 
W. Behling, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 

ALLEGHENY-Kisk1 PersONNEL AssOciA- 
TION announces its new officers: President, 
Philip Wise, Blaw-Knox Company, Blaw- 
nox, Pa., Vice-President, Blair McKallip, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel, West Leechburg, 
Pa., Treasurer, Mark Seita, Aluminum 
Company of America, New Kensington, 
Pa., Secretary, W. H. George, National 
Roll & Foundry Company, Avonmore, Pa. 


San Disco PgersoNNEL MANAGEMENT 


AssociaTION is one of the few local associa- 
tions which puts out a printed bulletin. 
In the slick two page letter-sized issue for 
July the 1952-53 slate of officers is pre- 
sented with G. E. Hall, President. 


New York PersonNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTION bulletin is a six-page monthly 
gotten out by James J. Rocke, Jr., Chair- 
man. In the June number new officers for 
the coming term are listed as follows: 


Chairman, Edward J. Walsh, General 
Foods Corp.; Vice Chairman, R. Randall 
Irwin, R. H. Macy & Co.; Vice Chairman, 
John Q. Jennings, Singer Mfg. Co.; Secre- 
tary, Dorothy H. Hyland, Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Bank; Treasurer, E. Scarritt Jones, Pub- 
lic National Bank & Trust Co. Each month 
a list of new members is published. 
PgrsONNEL Cius or ATLANTA, affili- 
ated with the Y.M.C.A. has elected Mr. 
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A. B. Reddick as its new president. This 
information comes to us from Mrs. Hal 
Drake, Secretary. 


Paciric NortHwest PersoNNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssociaTION’s Personnel Panorama 
for June-July has a unique two-page spread 
on ‘Why Should I Be An Active Member?”’ 
Mr. Lawrence Appley, President of the 
American Management Association and 
Mr. Edward N. Hay, editor of the Pzr- 
SONNEL JOURNAL are announced speakers for 
the 1952 Conference to be held October 30, 
31 and November 1st at the Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B. C. 

PERSONNEL AND INpusTRIAL RELAa- 
TIONS AssOcIATION met on July 24 in Los 
Angeles to find out ‘““Who’s at Fault.” 
Douglass Campbell, Referee, California In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, discussed 
industrial accidents before a capacity au- 
dience. Presenting data identifying those 
persons or things who are playing a large 
part in the final high cost of industrial acci- 
dents, Mr. Campbell's coverage included 
basis of premiums, reductions of accident 
frequency, costs of accidents, attitude of 
the supreme court, and the weakness of 
compensation defense. Safety both from 
the employer and employee side was 
stressed. Referring to safety rules and regu- 
lations, ‘‘Get tough,’’ he advised, “‘It is 
always cheaper both to the employee and 
employer to prevent accidents than to com- 
pensate for them afterwards. An enforced 
rule protects the employee, the employer, 
and the community.” 

CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association holds two conferences yearly 
in April and October. The 28th Pacific 
Coast Management Conference was held 
in Berkeley October 21-23. The 29th con- 
ference will be held April 21-22, 1953. 
Everett Van Every is Managing-Director. 
The Association met on August 19 to hear 
Arthur M. Ross speak on ‘‘Current Pros- 
spects for Industrial Relations.’’ Dr. Ross 


is Associate Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California. Formerly 
he was Regional Director, WSB and re- 
cently resigned Public Member, National 
Board, Washington. His principal interest 
and work with the Board was in connection 
with the question of raises in payment for 
increased productivity . . . one of the most 
controversial issues still confronting the 
Board. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PERSONNEL WoMEN announces its new ofh- 
cers for 1952-53 as follows: President, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Northwood, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey); 1st Vice President, Miss 
Martha L. Robinson, Sears, Roebuck, In 
dianapolis; 2nd Vice President, Miss Doro- 
thy Fenwick, Union Electric Company of 
Missouri, St. Louis; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Iris J. Garner, Insley Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Miss Eleanor M. Forbes, The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati; Treasurer, Miss Mary Tewksbury, 
Continental Can Company, Los Angeles. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or San Dizco meets this month October 17- 
18 at the La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club 
to hear outstanding speakers from all over 
the country. This meeting is in keeping 
with the Fifth Anniversary of the Southern 
California Personnel Management Con- 
ference. 


APPLETON PERSONNEL AssociATION of- 
ficers are President, William A. Siekman of 
Appleton Coated Paper Company; Vice- 
President, George E. Schoenke of Fox River 
Tractor Company; Secretary, Donald J. 
Rine of Pulp & Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Treasurer, Clarence H. Schultz of 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Company. 


Tue Battie Creek Personne Asso- 
CIATION is an informal organization which 
meets periodically to discuss mutual prob- 
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lems. The steering committee are Chairman, 


Charles R. Palmer, Consumers Power Com- 


pany; Program Chairman, Jack R. Stiner, 


Eaton Manufacturing Company; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Raymond L. Bundy, Michigan 
National Bank, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Ideas from Employee Magazines 


Ottver Iron Murninc_  Drvision, 
United States Steel Company, in its 
monthly magazine Ore, Iron and Men ran a 
contest for employees in the July issue. 
Contestants were asked to complete the 
last line of a safety jingle for which prizes 
of twenty-five, ten and five dollars were 
awarded. Bob Burke edits this attractive 
slick paper magazine. 


Prpetines, House Magazine of the 
United States Pipe and Foundry Company, 
edited by Dot Austin, carries a story in the 
August issue about an employee, Jimmy 
Swope who became concerned enough over 
government spending to write his Congress- 
man Hon. Laurie C. Battle. Text of the 


letter exchange is reproduced. It all started 
when Jimmy saw a fearsome map printed 
in the public interest by the National Busi- 
ness Men's Association. Headed *‘Creeping 
Paralysis’’ the map shows that in 1937 all 
the income of all the people in Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri paid the cost of our 
federal government for one year—$7,910,- 
000,000. In 1951 it took all the income of 
all the people in 25 States to pay the cost 
for one year—$44,632,821,908. ‘How much 
further can this creeping paralysis go before 
our federal government goes bankrupt?”’ 
The correspondence demonstrates democ- 
racy in action and emphasizes the privileges 
(and responsibilities!) of freedom. 


Conferences 


THe Seconp WesTeRN REGIONAL 
TRAINING CONFERENCE sponsored by Train- 
ing Association of Southern California will 
be held October 24-25 at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles. The main topics to 
be considered are Developing Tomorrow's 
Executives, Training of Supervisors, and 
Economic Training. Publicity Chairman is 
W. M. Heim, Training Director of Vernon 
Works, Aluminum Company of America, 
Los Angeles. 

TentH ANNUAL Emp.oyee RELATIONS 
Conrerence will be held October 19-23 at 
the Desert Inn, Palm Springs. The Em- 
ployee Relations Committee—Ed M. Ellis, 
Chairman—has arranged discussion groups 
with these leaders: Garret L. Bergen, Mar- 
shall Fields; Dr. Gelbert Brighouse, Occi- 
dental College; Fred C. Clark, American 


Economic Foundation; Henry O. Golightly, 
McKinsey and Company; Bernard Kelgore, 
Wall Street Journal; Earl G. Planty, John- 
son & Johnson; W. E. Shurtleff, Standard 
Products Company; Colonel John Selzak, 
Brass Works. 


Sttver Bay CoNFERENCE ON HuMAN 
Revations 1N INpustry held its 34th an- 
nual session July 16-19 at Silver Bay on 
Lake George, New York. Lawrence A. 
Appley, President of American Manage- 
ment Association spoke on ‘Opportunities 
and Challenges in Human Relations Today.”’ 
Rear Admiral Frederick J. Bell, Director of 
Human Relations, McCormick and Com- 
pany, Baltimore discussed ‘Building Team- 
work and Initiative Under Today’s Con- 
ditions.”’ 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SUPERVISOR: Available atter October 1, 1952, industrial relations 
supervisor seeking new connection. Mature man, good educational background, broad administrative 
experience in personnel and labor relations work including eight years in national periodical publishing 
field ; two years Safety Director aircraft parts manufacturing plant; two years Personnel Manager U. S. 
Navy Equipment Repair Depot; past 7 years personnel supervisor large middle east oil company em- 
ploying more than 10,000 employees all races, twenty nationalities. Diversified experience embraces 
contract negotiations, wage administration, job evaluation, recruitment, placement, counseling, 
benefits and other phases employee relations work. Reply Box 167. 


ASSISTANT TRAINING DIRECTOR: Heavy experience in supervisory training, using conference 
role-playing and case discussion methods. Able to analyze needs and adopt material. Additional 
experience in interviewing and placement work for large university; college graduate; age 48; prefer 
Metropolitan New York area. Reply Box 279. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Will relocate. 15 years experience in retail food business. University de- 
ree in Personnel Administration and Industrial Psychology. Good health. Interested in well estab- 
fished organization with modern attitude toward Personnel Administration. Reply Box 184. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 4 years diversified experience. Presently employed as assistant labor 
relations director in plant of 5000. Responsible for contract a and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, and foreman training. Previous experience includes personnel selection and placement. 
Cornell graduate. Age 28. Married veteran. Reply Box 186. 


FOREIGN SERVICE APPLICANT: B.A. in Personne] Management, 414 years experience in personnel 
and office work. Experienced interviewer, some counseling, job analysis. Age 30, excellent health. 
Interested in Middle East, Far East, South America. Resume. Reply Box 187. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Thorough san in formulating policies and directing 
all phases of personnel and labor relations. Present employer knows I am seeking a more challenging 
opportunity to build progressive program. Minimum salary, $14,000. Reply Box 788. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Finest education with continuing studies in personnel field. Broad business 


background in industry and commerce. Ten years — assignments with exceptionally good ex- 


perience in recruiting, selection, evaluation, employee relations training, administration and other 
personnel functions. Capable of developing or continuing sound personnel program. Adaptable for 
smaller industrial and large commercial or institutional organizations. Prefer location Philadelphia, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey area. Reply Box 189. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BA Industrial Psychology plus 5 years experience in all phases Employee 
Relations; 3 years Wage and Salary Administration. Desire to relocate frori Southwest to San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. Salary minimum $7,000. Reply Box zo. 


LABOR RELATIONS: 2 years industrial experience in negotiations, arbitrations, contract writing, 
NLRB, Wage and Hour, Wage and vagy | Administration and Stabilization. Attorney. LLM in Labor 
Law. Age 29. Prefer New York City industrial area. Reply Box 297. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Eight years experience in Industrial 

Relations Management in wall board insulation industry. Four years public personnel management. 

Broad experience in administration of labor contracts, employment and placement, supervision of 

safety ah tenia training programs, developing and formulating employee relations policy and 
rocedures pertaining to wage rates. College graduate, Business Administration, age 38, will relocate. 
esume/Interview at your request. Reply Box zg2. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: For 200-bed general hospital in Michigan. Some experience in recruiting, 
examining, training, communications and handling grievances required. Salary open. Position avail- 
able November 1, 1952. Reply Box 293. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: University Graduate with Personnel Management Training to work 
directly under Manager of Industrial Relations Dept. Canadian preferred. Address all communications 
to Manager, Industrial Relations Dept. 239—6th Ave. West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at so cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
off for three insertions or more. 
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